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consideration, yet the monstrous assertions of fact and principles enunciated by him would hardly leave me cool enough to quietly consider them.
If the results arrived at by Gen. Cox as to the condition, hopes, and future of the negro are in truth the advance which the nation has made in its four years of travail and blood, then we have succeeded only in perpetuating the most heinous national crime against four millions of people of which history will ever bear record.
Have we liberated the negro to hate him; fought for his emancipation for four years only to deepen our dislike to him; called upon Tn'm to stand side by side with us in the shock of arms, our dead buried on the same battlefields with him in a common grave, only to intensify our pride of Race?
Have we broken up a social condition, which at least he found tolerable, to put him in one where his existence is an impossibility?
The supposition that the negro can be segregated in a given portion of this country, apart from the white man, in a separate community occupying a part of our seaboard, whether as a dependency or an independency, to say nothing of constitutional objections, is simply absurd and worthy only of the statesmanship which dictated Gen. Sherman's order to enlist all the young and able-bodied into the army, and give to the other heads of families forty acres of a nice swamp to raise a grain that can only be cultivated by extensive and costly ditching for flowage and machinery for cleansing.
Or worse, an appropriation of the choice Sea Island cotton lands to the negro, upon which he could hardly be defended for a series of years by the whole power of the United States. These are the choicest lands of the South, and are to be given up to the negro because we hate him, and have learned an intensity of pride and race as against him. One would have thought that the experiment of the Indian reservations in Georgia would have taught us better than this.
The only excuse that I have ever seen for this order is the same put forth in the editorial of the Commercial, to wit, that the negro preachers upon being asked by Mr. Stanton and Sherman, said that they thought it was best for the blacks to live apart by themselves. Not an unlikely reply from their standpoint and experience of living with the whites in a state of slavery.
As the "Leaders of the Black Race," as they are called